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Miss Joyce Chapell, president of the Delta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Southwestern 
College, Dr. J. Thompson Baker, former debate coach at Southwestern and co-founder 
of the first debate tournament and Miss Edna Sorber, director of forensic activities are 
shown here right after the annual alumni banquet of Pi Kappa Delta at Southwestern 


College October 22, 1955 


The First Debate Tournament 


Edna Sorber 


Southwestern College 


The first assignment for Argumentation 
students at Southwestern College is read- 
ing page 87 of Nichols and Baccus’ \/odern 
Debating. Many of them are unaware 
that debate tournaments originated on their 
own campus. 

When J. Thompson Baker and his cotl- 
leagues, poring over plans for getting 
more debates per debater and more de- 
baters per school, came up with a modified 
basketball tournament, they little knew 
what they were turning loose on South- 
western College in particular and American 
intercollegiate debating in general. _ It’s 
a far cry from the Pi Kappa Delta Prov- 
incial Tournament of 1923 with 12 teams 
participating in three debates to the Pi 
Kappa Delta Province of the Plains Prov- 
incial Tournament of 1956 with a_possi- 
bility of 42 teams participating in 252 de- 
bates. In those 33 years many changes have 
taken place in the founding fathers, the 
tournament, and debate itself. 


J. Thompson Baker, whom the 1932 
Who's Who gives credit for having inven- 
ted the debate tournament spoke to the 
Southwestern College Pi Kappa Delta mem- 


bers and alumni at their fall 1955 home- 
coming banquet. Although he had guided 
the policies of Southwestern College for- 
ensics for twenty years, to most of those 
assembled to hear him he was only a tra- 
dition — albeit one of which they were very 
proud. In the audience, however was Eve- 
lvn Hunter Whitcomb, Southwestern Col- 
lege “30, who with her colleagues under 
his tutelage had won first place in the Nat- 
ional Pi Kappa Delta Debate Tournament 
at Wichita in 1930. By her nods, the rest 
knew that the stories he was telling were 
every bit true. 

But the stories he told were only a bit 
of the history of forensics which he helped 
to create during his teaching at South- 
western College. Dr. Baker modestly dis- 
claims credit for having “invented” the 
tournament form, insisting that it was the 
product of several minds planning a prov- 
ince meeting of Pi Kappa Delta. At that 
time, October, 1922, F. B. Ross. who had 
gone from Southwestern College to Em- 
poria ( Kansas State Teachers) as Assoc- 
iate Prof. of political economy and science 
had been appointed to organize a new dist- 








rict that took in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. It was in the making of plans for 
this meeting at Southwestern in March, 
1923 that the tournament idea was born. 
While Dr. Baker may have “invented” the 
form, Prof. Ross was certainly an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the idea. 


lle was at least as anxious as Dr. Baker 
for this new idea to be a success, for he 
was reported to be “promoting this enter- 
prise in the face of several skeptics who 
are declaring that ‘it can't be did’ and (he) 
is exceedingly anxious to have the affair 
go over in a creditable manner.” 


Some of the rules of the original tourna- 
ment which was staged March 15, 1923, 
would be hard to follow with the size 
tournaments in vogue today. Comments 
by the Collegian (Southwestern College 
newspaper) include: 


“Teams from six colleges clashed this 
morning . and a like number will lock 
horns after Chapel in the society halls, 
completing the first round of the tourna- 
ment.” 

“Due to the fact that but twelve schools 
are entered, but two rounds will be re 
quired to decide the semi-final entrants 
in the lower bracket, while three rounds 
will be required in the upper division.” 
(The logic of this is somewhat obscure.) 

“Kansas State Normal (Emporia) 
will oppose Southwestern in a unique 
feature of the convention, an extempor 
aneous debate.” This particular form 
involved 24 hour notice of a particular 
subject taken from a general field al 
ready assigned. 

“A team may enter both an affirmative 
and a negative team in the tourney de- 
bates.” 

“It is probable that no admission 
charge will be made for any of the 
events.” 


This last comment, which was apparently 
quite a concession, emphasizes Dr. Baker’s 
feeling that “the most important thing is 
not the material, not the delivery, not the 
rebuttal. It is the audience.” 


During his tenure at Southwestern Col- 
lege, Dr. Baker’s imagination created more 
than just a debate tournament. Almost 
from his first moments on the campus, 





in 1922, he had ideas for improving for- 
ensics not only on the Southwestern cam- 
pus, but as a field of speech. 


His innovations ranged from relatively 
minor points as “a careful filing system 
which will enable him to answer the calls 
from various high schools” on the high 
school debate question, to more campus 
wide activities such as the establishment 
of the “Baker Oratorical Contest” designed 
to discover hidden talent through class 
competition. 


But, of course, most modern debaters 
are more familiar with his tournament 
than any of his other works even his 
text, The Short Speech, published in 1928 
and 1930. He was not content to let the 
form of the tournament rest as he had 
originally used it, and his own tourna- 
ments reflect his experimentation and modi- 
fications of the form. 


The first tournament itself was not as 
radical as some had thought. In spite 
of some agitation for the new critic judge 
system, the three judge method was fol- 
lowed. Imagine providing three judges 
for today’s tournaments involving a hun- 
dred or more teams. 


Sixty Delegates from 1o colleges in 
Kansas and QOklahpma finally entered 
with Baker University winning, as viv- 
idly reported in the March 22, 1923, Colleg- 
ian “Smashing through the tournament 
with three unanimous decisions, Baker Unr 
versity cinched the championship of the 
Southwest region of Pi Kappa Delta in the 
culminating event of the forensic tourney 
here last week.” 


Dr. Baker extended the tournament idea 
to high school debating, in 1927 inviting 
high school debaters to a tournament on 
the Southwestern College campus. By its 
second vear this tournament involved 50 
teams and in 1929 a plea was made for 
townspeople to assist in providing rooms 
for the debaters who would be willing to 
pay $.50 per bed. 


Another modification introduced by Dr. 
Baker related more closely high school and 
college debate. This was the 1930 experi- 
ment with 92 high school teams debating 
both sides of the question. In 1934 he 
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added oratory and extemporaneous speak- 
ing to his tournament as a further inno- 
vation. 


1929 was the year that Dr. Baker and 
Dean Leroy Allen first invited colleges of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri to meet 
at Southwestern for a pre-season tourna- 
ment. Fifty colleges were invited to par- 
ticipate in three preliminary rounds and 
eliminations. As Dr. Baker reminded the 
1955 banqueters, eliminations in those days 
were more grueling than now. In con- 
trast to the 1923 affair the 1929 tournament 
had 40 delegates in progress at the same 
time, involving 200 people from 30 col- 
leges. Phillips University has gone down 
in history as the winner of the men’s divis- 
ion and Tulsa University as the winner of 
the women’s. 


In seven years the size of this tourna 
ment taxed Southwestern'’s facilities so 
that a Emit had to be put on entries for 
the future. It was hard for 1955’s Pi 
Kapp Delta members, siruggling to place 
112 teams from 38 colleges from & states, 
to visualize the 1936 tournament — 195 
teams from 57 colleges in 10 states, at 
that time the largest tournament ever held, 
bigger than the national Pi Kappa Delta 
at Houston. By this time extemporaneous 
oratory had been added to the tournament 
which then included 5 debate rounds. A 
calm statement mentions matter of factly 
that each school would send two judges. 
Maybe they had fewer worries in 1936 af- 
ter all. Awards in this era included certif- 
icates for the schools and reading lamps. 
book ends, and pens for the individuals. 


The man who was responsible for these 
variations in tournament construction was 
described as “a successful platform speaker, 
enterprizer, pastor, and former college 
president." When he started at South- 
western College, he had already had ex- 
perience coaching forensics, and in the 
ministry. From the first he indicated tat 
there would be new ideas in Southwestern 
speech, “I want my debaters to get awa) 
from reading their speeches.” 


By 1927, styles of debate may have been 
changing, but not Dr. Baker.s roses — his 
trademark. 


The Collegian of December 








6, 1927, indicates that “For four years 
students at Southwestern have known the 
arrival of the season by the appearance or 
disappearance of Professor Baker’s roses. 
It is usually sometime in March that he 
first wears a rose in his button hole, and 
from that day on until late in November 
Professor Baker is never seen without 
one.” He evidently developed roses with 
the same care that he developed debaters. 


Now retired and living in a home for 
retired Presbyterian ministers in Newton, 
Kansas, Dr. Baker finds time for garden- 
ing and speaking as well as enjoying just 
being with his friends. 


In the 13 years since Dr. Baker relin- 
quished the forensics work at Southwestern 
College more changes have taken place. 
But the Southwestern College Tournament 
is still going. After the disastrous fire, 
which almost destroyed the college in 1950, 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia 
helped Southwestern put on its tourna- 
ment so that tradition would not be lost. 


The problems of the 1955 tournament 
resembled those of the first tournament 
in only one respect: the problem of mak- 
ing it a success for all those who attended. 
The details for attaining that goal were 
far different from the 1923 version. 

In 1955, three debate divisions were set 
up for senior men, junior men, and women, 
Men's and women’s divisions were provided 
for extemporaneous speaking and oratory. 
All discussers competed in one division. 
Trophy awards were made in each division 
with junior and senior sweepstakes trophies 
in addition. The Friday night banquet taxed 
the classroom facilities. Timekeepers and 
judges provided the audiences. If housing 
was a problem, $.50 a bed, unfortunately 
did not solve it. 


When he returned from a National 
Association of Teachers of Speech convent- 
ion in January, 1936, Dr. Baker reported on 
the reputation Southwestern College had 
attained forensically. His report provided 
a peak which Southwestern College is 
proud to have reached and a goal to which 
it can continually aspire: “Southwestern 
College has become known as the debate 
capital of the nation.” 
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Why Argue 


Hollywood, 


Delivered to the 
\ssociation, 


December 
California 


Leonard Riggleman, President 
Morris Harvey College 
Charleston, West Virginia 


it is very pleasant to be in Hollywood for 
my first trip. I have always thought of 
Hollywood as a place which was largely 
built around the bedroom, where men slept 
late in the mornings and never argued with 
their wives — they just traded them in 


In West Virginia our attitude is entirely 
different — we believe in fighting to the 
finish. When I was a small lad living on 
a mountain side, an elderly couple, the 
woman 77 and the man &o, came to visit us 
one Sunday. They had been married since 
she was 13 and he 16. She had a black 
eye. She told my mother during the day 
how it happened, and then added, “We 
would fight more than we do, but we just 
ain't able any more.” 

It is strange how attitudes change over 
the years. Soon after my wife and I were 
married [ expressed an interest in a trip 
to Hollywood. She said, “You don’t want 
to go out there among all those blondes 
and redheads.” When I started this time 
her only comment was, “Be careful what 
you eat.” 


For more than thirty years I have been 
trving to make speeches on various sub- 
jects and on all sorts of occasions, but this 
is the first time I have ever spoken at a 
breakfast. I searched the available _lit- 
erature for information and advice on an 
after-breakfast speech but found nothing. 
An after-dinner speech is very simple —- 
after everyone has eaten heartily and the 
honored guests have been introduced and 
other forms of entertainment engaged in, 
the audience weary, the room filed with 
stale tobacco smoke, the speaker of the 
evening gets up and says, “I am reminded 
of a story”. He hasn’t been really; he 
has been rehearsing stories for three weeks 
getting ready for the occasion. The stale 
stories mixed with the stale smoke of the 
smoke-filled room makes but little diff- 
erence to anybody from then on. 





\fter ham and eggs the situation is vastly 
different than it is after cocktails, hors 
d'oeuvres, steak and parfaits. | remem- 
ber the counsel given by some of the old 
men when | was a lad, “After breakfast 
work a while, after dinner sit a while, af- 
ter super walk a mile’. So, this being 
after breakfast we had better work a while. 


Why argue? John Milton once said, 
“When there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing.” 
Some refuse to argue feeling that it is fu- 
tile. According to James Russell Lowell, 
“There is no good in arguing with the inev- 
itable. The only argument available with 
an east wind is to put on your overcoat.” 
Uncle Mose expressed his philosophy in 
these words, “I am happy because I have 
just naturally learned to cooperate with the 
inevitable.” The Chinese have a saying, 
“The wise ones don’t talk, the talented 
ones talk, and the stupid ones argue.” 


I am proposing three values to be gained 
from argument. These are not exhaustive 
— you could name three, or six, or a dozen 
others which would be just as valid but I 
am proposing that we argue for entertain 
ment, for personal development, and for 
the public good. Some of the finest enter- 
tainment, it has ever been my privilege to 
enjoy, has been provided by the proverbial 
loafers in the country store, the college 
dormitory, casual amusement centers, pol- 
itical rallies, and other similar occasions. 
Economic philosophy, political theory, and 
religious finality can come from most un- 
expected sources. The less money one has 
the more certain he is that his advice, if 
taken, would resolve the national debt and 
make all the poor rich. The less one knows 
about religion the more authoritative his 
statements and the more heated his argu- 
ments. Of course, every man is a philoso- 
pher in the realm of political science but 
there is often the very best of entertain- 
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ment. No one is required to accept any- 
thing. The arguments are seldom con- 
cluded and the aside comments are often 
more entertaining than the arguments 


themselves. 


Two chronic loafers in our community 
were approached in their accustomed haunt 
each with a glass in one hand and a rac 
ing form in the other, and the friend said, 
“For gosh sake, fellows, don’t you ever get 
tired of loafing after forty years?” One 
replied casually, “Sure, we get tired but you 
can't quit a thing just because you are 
tired.” 


A form of the finest entertainment in 
this country has been provided by polit- 
ical candidates for public office — partic- 
ularly the minor offices. There is a mag- 
nificent story related by Bob Taylor, poli- 
tician and popular lecturer of ‘Tennessee 
at the turn of the century. 


“It was a race for the Legislature in a 
mountain county between a straight Re- 
publican and a straight Democrat. The 
mountaineers had gathered at the county 
site to witness the great debate. The Re- 
publican spoke first. He was about six feet 
two in his socks, as slim as a bean pole, with 
a head about the size of an ordinary tin 
cup and very bald, and he lisped. Web- 
ster in all his glory in the United States 
Senate never appeared half so great or half 
so wise. Thus he opened the debate. 


‘Fellow Thithithens: I come 
bef’ vou today ath a Republikin candidate 
for to reprethent you in the lower branth 
of the legithlature, and. fellow thithithens, 
ef I thould thay thumthin’ concernin’ my 
own carreckter I hope you will excuthe 
me. I sprung from one of the ‘umblest 
cabins in all this lovely land uv thweet 
liberty and many a mornin’ | have jumped 
out o’ my trundle bed on to the puncheon 
floor and pulled the thplinterth and the bark 
off uv the wall of our ’umble cabin for to 
make a fire for my weakly parenth. Fel- 
low thithithens, I never had no chance. 
All that IT am today I owe to my exerthions, 
and that ain’t all. When the cloud of war 
thwept like a bethom uv dethructhion over 
thith land uv sweet liberty, me and my 
connection thouldered our muthkets and 
marched forth on the bloody field of battle, 


71 


to fight for our thweet liberty! Fellow 
thithithens, ef you can trust me in the 
capacathity uv a tholdier cain’t you trutht 
me in the capathity uv the Legithlature? 
[ ath my ol’ Dimicrat competitor fur to tell 
you whar he wuth when war thuck thith 
continent from it thenter to it thircumpus! 
| have put thith questhion to him on every 
stump and he’s as thilent as an oyther. 
Fellow thithithens, | am a Republican from 
principle. I believe in everything the Re- 
publican party hath ever done and every- 
thing it ever expects to do. Fellow thith- 
ithens, | am in favor of a high protective 
tariff for, the protection of our infant in- 
dustries, which are only a hundred years 
old, and, fellow thithithens, | am in favor 
of paving of a pension to every soldier 
that fit in the Federal army while he lives, 
and after he’s dead I’m in favor of payin’ 
of it to his executor or his administrator !’ 


He took his seat amid great applause 
on the Republican side of the house, and 
the old Democrat, who was a much older 
man, came forward like a roaring lion 
to join the issue in the great debate, and 
thus he “joined”: 


Feller Citirzens: I come afore you as 
a Dimicrat canderdate to ripresent you in 
the lower branch of the house of the Lig- 
islater, an’ fust an’ fomust hit becomes 
my duty fer to tell you whar I stand on the 
great questions which is now a-gitatin’ of 
the public mind! Fust and fomust, feller 
citerzens, I am a Dimicrat, inside and out, 
up one side an’ down tother, indevendent, 
defatigally. My competitor axes me whar 
I wuz endurin’ the war. Hit’s none of his 
bizness, whar I wuz. Ile sez he wuz a- 
fightin’ fer yore sweet liberty. If he didn’t 
have no more senze than to stan’ before 
them thar drotted bungshells an’ cannin 
that’s his bizness an’ hit’s my bizness whar 
I wuz. Feller citerzens, I think I’ve an- 
swered him on that pint. Now, feller citi- 
erzens, I'll tell you what I’m fur. I am in 
favor of payin’ off this here drotted tar- 
iff an’ stopin’ it, an’ I am in favor of col- 
lectin’ jist enough rivenue for to run the 
Government economical administered, ac- 
cordin’ to Andy Jackson an’ the Dimicrat 
flatform. My competitor never told you 
that he got wounded endurin’ the war. 
Whar did he git at? That’s the pint in this 











canvass. He got it in the back a-leadin’ 
of the revance guard on the retreat — that’s 
war he got it.” This charge precipitated 
a personal encounter between the candi- 
dates and the meeting broke up in a gen- 
eral battle with brackbats and tanbark fly- 
ing in the air.” 


One of the first political debates partici- 
pated in by Abraham Lincoln was held in 
a crowded school house. His opponent 
endeavored to interfere in the midst of his 
address but was seized by the seat of the 
trousers and jerked with such force that 
the seat gave way. Some of his friends 
immediately circulated a petition among 
the audience asking for contributions with 
which to purchase a new pair of trousers 
so that the man could reply to Lincoln 
when his time came. As Lincoln finished 
his address and sat down, someone think- 
the message was for him passed it up to 
him. He read it and grinned and then 
wrote on it, “I can contribute nothing to 
the end in view”. 


Political debates in those days were 
rough and tumble affairs but the best and 
sometimes the only entertainment avail- 
able in isolated areas. There is far more 
to arguing than the incidental and casual 
entertainment which it may provide. If 
taken seriously, it may contribute greatly 
to the development and growth of the par- 
ticipant. Arguing for a decision is impor- 
tant as in formal debate or in the courts 
of law but for the purpose of embarrassing 
a protagonist it is unworthy of the good de- 
bater. 


There is a great deal of satisfaction, 
nevertheless, in feeling that one is suffic- 
iently well acquainted with his subject to 
be able to handle it more skillfully than his 
opponent. A collection of materials, opin- 
ions, and quotations may prove exceedingly 
valuable in any argument. 


I like the story of the minister — he said 
he spoke with great freedom for about 
ten minutes but at the moment of his great- 
est freedom, he ran out of subject matter. 
This can be tragic. The real test of a man’s 
ability in argument comes when he is 
thrown into the fray without specific prep- 
aration. Most men will not think unless 
compelled to do so. One may collect the 
opinions of others without any intellect- 











ual exercise or groaning of spirit upon his 
own part. We turn to our own resources 
when other sources are unavailable. 


Arguments among friends or within 
the family need not only not be a mis- 
fortune but can be a blessing. [Every mem- 
ber of the household should be given the 
privilege of presenting his own point of 
view and the courtesy of having it properly 
considered. Although arguments may tend 
to divide a family immediately as a result of 
arguments they will come to a better under- 
standing over a longer period of time and 
each member will have matured to better 
advantage for having presented his own 
point of view. A family without argu- 
ments is usually a family with a com- 
plete dictatorship. 


In the summer of 1927, [ was enrolled 
in a course in educational sociology at 
Michigan State University. In one of the 
lectures, the old professor said that lawyers 
were considered the most brilliant of ail 
the professional people in America and 
the reason this was so was due to the fact 
that the lawyer was in constant conflict 
with other minds, particularly in the trial 
courts. 


One often must meet an argument with- 
out time to look up sources and previous 
court decisions. I wonder how many stu- 
dents of debate would flunk their courses 
if they challenged almost every statement 
made by the professor in the classroom. 


\ lawver in Nashville, Tennessee, who, 
while trying a case involving an automobile 
accident, was questioning a witness who 
had seen the accident from the curb and had 
stated that the automobile was going at the 
rate of about 35 miles per hour. The law- 
yer was making quite an issue of his ability 
to tell how fast a car was going, and, being 
pompous in appearance and large of 
stature, he strutted across the court room, 
turned dramatically and said to the witness, 
“How fast was | going?” The opposing 
attorney said, “I object, Your Honor.” 
Without allowing time for a statement by 
the opposition, the attorney strutted back 
across the court room and again dramatical- 
ly pointing to the witness said, “How fast 
was I going?” Again the interruption, “I 
object, Your Honor, we are’ talking about 
the speed of an automobile in this case and 
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not the speed of any other gas propelled 
body.” 


Such experiences may be common in life 
as it is lived and from them it is necessary 
that one be able to recover in order to con- 
tinue anything like a normal and useful 
existance. Such recovery is made possible 
by one’s inner resources but in the process 
of recovery these resources are strength: 
ened, ‘refined, and extended so that the 
person is more capable of handling himself 
on succeeding occasions. Being able to pick 
up the gauntlet when thrown down or to 
decide quickly not to do so and appear 
detached may be the means by which one 
may make sure of his own self-preservation 
and also of his own growth. 


ne should welcome strong opposition 
in the conflict of minds as Edmund Burke 
once said, “He that wrestles with us, stren- 
gthens our nerves and sharpens our skill— 
our antagonist is our helper.” 


In the experience of arguing. one grad- 
ually learns to avoid being thrown off the 
track bv so-called “tricks of the trade.” 
One of the great needs of the present 
generation is ability to evaluate and to use 
the information which is available in the 
solution of the real problems of the day. 
\ clear thinker and a skilled debater may 
see fallacies in an array of marshalled ar- 
guments and know auickly which lipstick 
to use or cigarette to smoke. In a world 
with such a multiplicity of views and such 
a moving array of varying points of view. 
this sort of an achievement is real maturity. 


Arguing is not alone for entertainment 
and personal improvement but should be 
carried on for the public good. One could 
easily make a good case for the forum in 
history where the great ideas of civilization 
have been lifted up and examined from all 
points of view by the master minds as well 
as the lesser ones but in the process the 
ideas have taken on specific meanings 
couched in simple words and made available 
everywhere. 


Two of the great debates which have 
occupied the public mind during my life- 
time have had to do with evolution and 
some form of an association of nations. 
When I was a student in graduate school 
in 1922-24, people were greatly excited 


over what was called the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. Churches were divided, pro- 
fessors discharged and legislatures were in 
turmoil. One- legislature passed a law pro- 
hibiting the use of any texthook in any of 
the schools in the state in which the word 
evolution appeared. An enterprising presi- 
dent of an independent college in that state 
took a copy of the law and the clippings 
from the newspapers and went to New 
York. Calling upon men of wealth and 
educational foundations, he said presenting 
the clippings, “This is the kind of benighted 
state in which I live If you will support 
me by vour gifts, | will teach evolution 
in my state.” He returned from his first 
trip with more than $100,000, which was 
big money for a small college in those days. 
| knew one professor who was called 
from his bed one morning by the president 
of his institution and told by telephone 
that he was discharged. He still claims the 
distinction of being the only college pro- 
fessor ever to be fired in his pajamas. 
I:veryone is familiar with the great de- 
bate at Dayton, ‘Tennessee, popularly known 
as the Scope trial, participated in by 
William Jennings Lryan and the famous 
criminal lawyer of Chicago, Clarence Dar- 
row. \lr. Scope was a school teacher who 


had indicated some leanings toward the 
evolutionary theory. Mr. Bryan was a 
stranger to science and Mr. Darrow to 


religion but they dramatized the conflict 
between the two. The public from one end 
of the country to the other was made aware 
of the term evolution. During the debate 
all books on science in the bookstores of 
the city of Chicago were sold. The same 
thing was true all across America. As a 
result, from the village chapel to the great 
cathedral, from the, local precinct to the 
nation’s capitol, from the little red-school 
house on the lonely hillside to the metro- 
politan university, the arguments flowed, 
information was disseminated, conclusions 
were reached and ultimately facts accept- 
ed and harmony restored. 


Another great debate which has agitated 
the public mind for almost a half century 
was given emphasis by the first World 
War. We went forth to fight, to make 
the world safe for democracy but realiz- 
ing that war anywhere in the world threat- 





ened our own peace and tranquillity, we 
began to case about to see if there wasn't 
some means by which we could be involved 
in the decisions of the world so that nation- 
al problems could be solved without blood- 
shed. The proponents of the League of 
Nations lost the first round but the issues 
refused to die and out on the west coast 
ten years ago the United Nations was born. 
Quite imperfect in many ways and the 
matter is still being argued in all places 
where men congregate. The proponents, 
however, seem to be in a more favorable 
position than they were 40 years ago. Man 
may build his house on sand, watch it fall 
and rebuild it for a second, third and 
fourth time but sooner or later, being a 
man and being a fairly reasonable creat- 
ure, he will seek a more secure foundation 
upon which to build. So, the great issues 
continue to be argued until a satisfactory 
answer is found for the original question 
even though the real solution of the problem 
may come in some direction other than 
that indicated by either of the contending 
parties. Since ideas are no respecter of 
persons and may be found among the so- 
called humble and ignorant as well as 
among the proud and the intelligent, it is 
well to have all ideas lifted up and exposed 
to the light of public opinion that their 
true value may be discovered. 


The one great threat to intelligent argu- 
ing in this country seems to be the tendency 
to accept ideas as valid because of their 
source and not their merit. The importance 
of the person making he statement often 
has greater validity than the statement de- 
serves. A man without position, without 
money, and without learning may have 
marvelous ideas but he has a poor chance 
of getting them paraded before the public 
mind. 


I like the story of the rich man who 
built a high fence all the way around his 
property and said to his poor philosopher 
friend, “I have shut the world out.” But 
his friend laughed heartily and said, “Oh! 
no, you haven't shut the world out; you 
have only shut yourself in.” Ideas must not 
be shut in. Let the argument go on for 
entertainment, for personal improvement, 
and for the public good. 
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Whitman 


Washington Theta chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta was installed at Whitman College on 
May 14, 1955, by Past-President W. H. 
Veatch and two of his students from 
Washington State College. Charter mem- 
bers initiated were: Joan LBenefiel, Doris 
Eckhart, George Flynn, Patricia Gowen, 
Reginald Green, James Joy, Othal Lakey, 
Edward N. Lange, Larry Lutcher, Susan 
McCarter, Frederick Shields, and Tim 
Hill. Professor Dean F. McSloy, former 
Governor of the Province of the Pacific, 
is the adviser. 


All members, with the exception of 
Green, who graduated, are in school again 
this year. Eleven additional students have 
become eligible for membership this year, 
and will be initiated in May. In three 
tournaments during the first semester 
Whitman teams tied for first place in the 
Inland Empire meet at Idaho University, 
tied for second place in the Washington 
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Pat Gowan, Sec.-Treas.; James Joy, Pres.; Dean F. McSloy, Advisor; 


Lange, Frederick Shields, Sue McCarter, Joan Benefiel, Othal Lakey, and 
Reginald Green and George Flynn. 


College 


State College tournament, 
certificates of excellence in the Western 
States tournament at Pacific Lutheran in 
debate and impromptu speaking, as well 
as reaching the semi-finals in other indi- 
vidual events. Four tournaments will be 
entered this semester. 


and received 


One of the features in forensics is the 
annual intra-mural debate tournament. An 
average of thirty students enter. They are 
beginners, and represent the five national 
fraternities and six national sororities, as 
well as independent groups. Many of the 
junior varsity debaters are chosen from this 
competition. 


Whitman College is located in Walla 
Walla, Washington, a beautiful old-resi- 
dential city of twent-five thousand, in the 
wheat and fruit country in the foothills of 
the Blue Mountains. It was founded in 
1859 by Bishop Cushing Eells in memory 


of his friend and fellow missionary, Marcus 
Whitman. Dr. Whitman and his wife had 
come from New York State to Oregon in 
1836 to serve the Indian tribes. Near the 
present city of Walla Walla they estab- 
lished the first white American home on 
the Pacific Coast. They built the first 
school house and the first grist mill in the 
vast region between the Rockies and the 
Cascades. They became the parents of the 
first white child of American parentage 
born on the Pacific Coast. 


In the fall of 1842, Dr. Whitman rode 
across the continent and laid important 
facts tefore the Government at Washing- 
ton concerning the value of the Oregon 
Territory. On his reutrn journey his ser- 
vice as guide was an important factor in 
the safe arrival of the great wagon train 
of ‘43. which established the pracicability 
of the Oregon Trail, and provided an over- 
whelming majority of American settlers 
in the territory, thus preparing the way for 
the treaty of 1846, which finally gave the 
Pacific orthwest to the United States. 
Later in that year, the Indians to whom 
he had devoted his life murdered him, his 
wife, and twelve others. Dr. Whitman's 
lofty personal character, his vision, his 
public spirit, his martyr’s death, entitle 
him to a high place among national heroes, 


Whitman College is a monument to Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman and the pioneers of 
the Oregon Territory,; it seeks to preserve 
in its buildings, its professorships, and its 
v*rious funds for scholarly purposes, the 
names of those who have played a dis- 
tinguished part in the making of the Pacif- 
ic Northwest. 


The college is a privately endowed non- 
sectarian institution. It has been built upon 
the educational traditions of the liberal 
arts colleges of New England, adapted to 
the needs of the Pacific Northwest. This 
purpose of the college is to offer a distine- 
tive intellectual and social environment to a 
selected group of students who are able to 
profit from it. It is distinctly Christian in 
character. Approximately eight hundred 


students are enrolled. During the past few 
years a remarkable increase in endowment 
has been achieved and new buildings con- 
structed under the leadership of President 
Chester C. Maxey. 


xmphasis upon forensics has been strong 
at Whitman since shortly after its beginn- 
ing. During the early years it was an 
activity carried on between the literary 
societies. [eginning with the year 1897,, 
intercollegiate competition became a_reg- 
ular thing, with Washington, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Washington State, Idaho, 
and Whitman competing in oratory in the 
Northwest Oratorical Association. During 
the following ten years Washington State 
compiled the most wins. 


Intercollegiate debate began in 1898, most 
of the clashes being of the home and home 
variety. Institutions met were Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Pacific, and Williamette. 
Whitman won seventeen of the twenty- 
seven debates over a nine vear period 
against these schools. Letween 1911 and 
1921 seventy-four debates were held with 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Washing 
ton State. Whitman received the decision 
in forty-four of these. During most of this 
early period the teams were directed by 
“student leaders”, with assistance from 
various faculty members, although in the 
years around 1905 the Reverend Austin 
Rice a former debater at Yale, was desig- 
nated “coach.” 


In 1921 Professor L. T. Sawtell and 
Dorothy Gardiner became coaches 
of the men and women, respectively. by 
1926 sinall tournament were being held, 
and the following directors of forensics 
served during the indicated periods as the 
tournament style of debate and_ individ- 
ual events increased to its present. stat- 
ure: W. Earl Beem, 1926-27; Mark Har- 
ris, 1929-31; Roy C. McCall, 1931-36; John 
W. Ackley, 1936-45; Lloyd R. Newcomer, 
1946°51: John R. Shepherd, 1952-54; and 
Dean F. MeSloy, 1954-. Whitman hopes 
to continue in the future the excellent rec- 
ord made during these last thirty years. 
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The Utility of Argument 


by Jerry Boime, Student, Pepperdine College 


Is, to Dispute well, logic’s chiefest end? Dr. 


It is evident today that college debate 
is bearing a very painful crown of thorns. 
lorensics has been tottering under attacks 
from every quarter and is rapidly becoming 
the Enfant Terrible of modern education 


This instability has been immeasurably 
increased by the failure of the debater and 
his protagonists to draw a logically defens- 
ible rationale to justify the continuance of 
debate as an intercollegiate activity. What 
irony, Debate is incapable of presenting an 
argument in behalf of itself! The only 
defense thus far offered to concretize 
the tragedy — is based upon three pre- 
carious assumptions. They are worded 
by their proponents as “invaluable re- 
wards.” These may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


I. The purely therapeutic value of 


oral expression (e.g. poise, 


“presence” and self-confidence). 
Il. The proneness 
tive” thinking. 


towards “objec- 
IIl. The development of a persuasize 
facility with language. 


Although these categories are not all in- 
clusive, they do incorporate the essential 
utilities of intercollegiate debate. Debate 
currently justifies itself within these three 
value areas. [Because it must, this paper 
maintains that Forensics has severely lim- 
ited its potential range and rendered wholly 
insufficient the bases for its continuance 
as an extra-academic activity. Let us 
then weigh the value resident in the three 
categories. 


Ego gratification offers a telling argu- 
ment. Yet its therapeutic value is in no 
way indigenous to speech discipline. A 
course of dancing lessons can suffice as 
well (for assuredly Arthur Murray is pre- 
pared to offer comparable results in a less 
time-consumptive and more socially accept- 
able manner). Furthermore, debate is, just 
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Faustus 


as often as not, deprecating to the ego on 
the occasion of the negative decision. 


The exhaustively utilized “objectivity” 
argument is usually the major defense 
presented by student and coach alike. In 
actuality this “objectivity” is a milk toast 
transparency, painfully recognizable by the 
pretense that “there are necessary — de- 


sirable practical arguments on both 
sides.” With this inspiring conviction, the 


novice commences to recite by rote the 
stock issues contained in the convenient 
** Handbook.” 


The contemporary debator (in the con- 
ditioned 
covers 


generosity of Pavlov’s dog, dis- 
truth in everything unwittingly 
akin to the gentlemen who allowed even 
the devil his virtue. 


Persuasive ability is the most vital and 
provocative enticement to the recruit. For 
there is indeed something primitively heroic 
in the ability to bend minds by the manipu- 
lation of language and sound. Yet, the 
efficacy of the voice enthralls not only the 
audience but the speaker himself. Thus, 
what is of consequence is not necessarily 
the validity of the case, but the impression 
it produces on the judges, and the failure 
to sway the judge is tantamount to the 
devaluation and disenchantment of one’s 
whole personality. Therefore, the result 
of the contest determines the attitude of 
the contestant. The dispute becomes an 
end in itself. The “decision” is the measure 
of all things. The annual question is in- 
significant as such. Witness the fact that 
immediately at the close of the season, case 
material and evidence is promptly destroyed. 
All this tells us nothing more than we al- 
ready know. The tragedy is that we have 
been banging our heads against a wall so 
long we've become numb to the pain. 


The question must now be raised why 
these three seemingly justibiable aims are 











confounded in tournament competition. Ev- 
idence indicates that here-to-fore there has 
been a conspicuous failure to enunciate a 
standard — a philosophy of Forensics if 
vou will. For it is obvious that if theory 
does not check practice, practice pursues 
its own extremity. That extremity is evi- 
dent today in the shot-gun argument, the 
debate “Handbook”, the prefabricated re- 
buttals and all the maneuvers and the de- 
vices obvious at the tournament scene. 
Thus, it is in debate that poise and self 
confidence assumes the discoloration of 
conceit and vain glory. “Objectivity”, 
when it is devoid of penetrative insight, 
is nothing more than a_ chocolate-coated 
bluff. Persuasion without purpose only 
exhibits our brutishness. The shriek of 
a primate is more persuasive than a lec- 
ture in anthropololgy, but I would like 
to think that one has brought civilization 
a lot farther than the other. 


Is to provide the student with a storage 
of quotable material, a few convenient 
phrases, and a_ stereotype organizational 
pattern stimulating to his creative facul- 
ties? Surely, the very elimination of these 
artificial supports is a pre-condition of an 
intelligent debate. It is imperaive that we 
realize that the broad and sensitive anal- 
ysis of vital issues is not acquired by re- 
ducing every case to a hocus-pocus of 
“need” and “desire” anymore than we can 
reconcile the tragic predicament of man 
by offering a two-minute plan. The value 
of Forensics does not obtain in the decision, 
the tournament, or even the debate. It has 
significance fundamentally as an_ orien 
tation in the logic and psychology of public 
issues. It should demonstrate the axiom 
that truth (not contrived neutrality) does 
not take sides and it should facilitate the 
liscovery of what Socrates called “the nuc- 
leus of reason imbedded in even the dullest 
minds.” If this be the enlightened lesson 
of intercollegiate debate then we need have 
no anxiety in maintaining and encouraging 
it. Debate will then be its own best argu- 
ment. Perhaps then we can answer Doc- 
tor Faustus’s cynical inquiry, “No, dispute 
is not the end of logic — but merely the 
beginning.” 
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Group Discussion As A Competitive Forensic Event 
A SYMPOSIUM 


HERMAN COHEN 
University of Oregon 


Few forensic participatns or directors 
would deny the value of group discussion. 
It is perhaps the most practical and most 
functional of all the events now included 
in forensic tournaments. Its application to 
matters outside the tournament or the class- 
room is immediately apparent. The ability 
to solve human problems through the med- 
ium of group discussion is one of the in- 
diginous characteristics of democracy. Hu- 
man beings constantly use some form of 
group discussion in the conduct of their 
affairs. It, therefore, would seem de- 
sirable that as many students as possible 
should be exposed to the experience of 
participating in and leading group discuss- 
ions. And what better way is there to make 
training in discussion more realistic than 
by providing discussants with the oppor- 
tunity to meet with representatives of other 


institutions to discuss mutual problems? 


Justifying the existence of group dis 
cussion, or even advocating it as an inter- 
collegiate forensic event, does not, how- 
ever, answer the quetsion, “Should Group 
Discussion Be Treated As a Competitive 
Forensic Event?” Before this question may 
be answered another question must be 
asked, namely, “Is Group Discussion Com- 
petitive?’ This writer would maintain that 
group discussion is essentially a concil- 
iatory mode of communication. There ts 
a pervasive conception in speech litera- 
ture which refers to group discussion as 
“The technique whereby human beings seek 
to find a common solution to mutual prob- 
lems through oral communication.” If one 
accepts this sort of definition, it would 
seem difficult to regard group discussion 
as being amenable to competition. As 
matters now stand, we are often guilty of 
applying competitive criteria to a mode of 
communication which is essentially concil- 
latory. 

No one is so naive as to believe that 
competitors in forensics are not aware of 
devises, adaptations, strategies, and ap- 
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proaches which will make victory’ more 
possible in such events as debate, extempore 
speaking, or oratory. | am sorely tempted 
to think that the same thing often happens 
in competitive discussion at tournaments. 
The objective of seeking common solutions 
to mutual problems is often sublimated to 
the goal of receiving a high rating. One of 
the most disconcerting factors about com- 
petitive discussion is that it encourages an 
artful pretense ot cooperation. Often the 
highest ranked participants may seem to 
be the most cooperative. They appear to 
be abiding by the best rules of group dis- 
The question, however, is never 
clearly answered as to whether they are 
genuinely cooperative or whether this is 
another device by which to gain a higher 
rating. 


cussion. 


I am aware that some of my colleagues 
may protest that there is nothing wrong 
with giving the highest rating to the indi- 
vidual who makes the most valuable con- 
While this 


argument has a certain superficial merit, 


tributions to the discussion. 


it must be remembered that group discus- 
sion focuses its attention on group action 
When 


the judgment must be directed to the attain- 


and not on individual proficiency. 


ments of individual participants, the cri- 


teria of group discussion become some- 


what distorted and the concept of “group 
identity and unity” begins to disappear. 
Some defenders of competitive discus- 


sion have maintained that since indi- 
vidual judgment and evaluation are made 
in the discussion classroom there is no 
reason why they cannot be made in inter- 
collegiate competition. It merely seems 
sufficient to point out that the motivation 
for grades and the motivation for tourna- 
ment victory are not analogous. For ex- 
ample, | would hope that in the classroom 
there is not the overwhelming urge to be 
declared the 


winner. There are in the 











academic situaions, strictly speaking, no 
winners or losers. Rather a number of 
persons may be rated at the same level of 
proficiency. 


More than once, | have heard the testi- 
mony from students that their conduct at 
competitive discussions is quite different 
from that at non-competitive discussions. 
Moreover, they feel that the non-competi- 
tive events have been more successful as 
learning experiences. In the latter type 
the student's total attention is directed to- 
wards problem solving and the extraneous 
goals of victory and defeat are eliminated. 


None of the foregoing should be under- 
stood to constitute an indictment of group 
discussion at speech tournaments. It is 
merely that I object to their being grouped 
with competitive events. As a matter of 
fact, a good case can be made for including 
non-competitive discussion tournaments. A 
good precedent is available in the case of 
the Pacific Forensic League, in which 
non-competitive discussion is included in 
the same tournament as competitive debate, 
extempore speaking, oratory and after- 
dinner speaking. Both faculty and students 
have been high in their praise of this sort 
of arrangement. The fact that discussion 
is not competitive does not, by any means, 
imply that it should be less rigorously crit- 
itcized and evaluated. The Pacific For- 
ensics league has consistently insisted that 
each discussion be judged not only by a 
speech expert but by an expert in the sub- 
ject field as well. 


It should be understood that these re- 
marks are motivated not by antagonism 
for group discussion but by a great respect 
for it as a mode of communication. — Its 
value to the student is so profound that 
its purpose of conciliation and compromise 
must not be warped by making out of it 
just another competitive tournament event. 


CUNERA VAN EMMERIK 
Central College, lowa 


Discussion continues to gather about 
itself more doubt concerning its value as 
a contest event than debate, oratory or ex- 
temporaneous speaking. At times these 





too are under fire. Their strong points, 
however, are easy to perceive. But dis- 
cussion—? <A question mark — that’s it. 


What's good about it? What's bad about 
it? What can be done to improve it if 
we are going to preserve it as a contest 
event ? 


Surely, it teaches a technique as old as 
democracy, and certainly one which is 
essential to democracy. It should have 
as much or more carry over value beyond 
college than any of the other forensic 
contests. It can be used in every com- 
mittee meeting, every service club, feder- 
ated club, chamber of commerce, every 
church board, every legislative body. 


It makes for objective, creative think: 
ing — if it is taught right. It encour- 
ages open mindedness, honest research, fair 
play, a knowledge of current affairs, a use 
of probiem-solving techniques for the com- 
mon good. 


Or does It? Sometimes it encourages 
sitting in on a discussion with little know- 
ledge of the subject; qualifying for Pi 
Kappa Delta, or rising in the order with 
little effort; or partaking in a discussion 
merely because of having been entered in 
another event at the same tournament. It 
inay mean playing to the grand stand—the 
judge — at the expense of less glib mem- 
bers of the group. 


There may be a degree or even consid- 
erable show of knowledge. Yet it may be 
parroting of the same steps in the outline 
that have been used in every tournament 
during the vear. Worst of all, it -may 
end in a parliamentary session that spoils 
the impression of good work done up to 
that time — a parliamentary session in 
which Robert’s Rules are used to con- 
found and confuse instead of to facilitate 
and expedite. The steps of analyzing the 
question, exploring the problem, examining 
the proposed solutions, and even of fram- 
ing resolutions may be sincerely and hon- 
estly attempted. Then “clever” use of 
Robert's Rules may stop group thinking 
and may see to it that “nothing” is accon 
plished — in a grand manner. 


What are we going to do about it? And 
who are “we? We are the coaches. We 
are responsible for the situation. We can 
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do a lot about it if we will. 


We can go on teaching the techniques 
of discussion, hold discussions on our 
campuses and off, insist that students do 
enter contests prepared, continue to train 
for an openminded approach and for ob- 
jective thinking. We can insist on thor- 
ough research, on good leadership, on an 
honest attempt at problem solving for the 
good of the group. We can even change 
the topic for discussion more often than 
we do. 
maintain the same 


We can, if we will, 


high standards right through a_ parlia- 
mentary session. I’ve seen it done. But it 


takes wise, strong guidance with a faculty 
member right in the arena. It may take a 
strong hand with the fellow who would 
eagerly upset the principles of democracy 
by the manipulation of the very tools of 
democracy. It may take direction and 
instruction right on the floor to help find 
and pass what is truly the consensus. 


“Oh, but a real parliamentary session isn’t 
like that?” Maybe not. But are we in this 
teaching game to perpetuate the worst in 
the present system or the best? Why not 
recognize cliscussion as a teaching technique 
as well as a contest event — as an opportun- 
ity to prepare better citizens? 


After all, we have usually dropped the 
rating score’ by the time discussion goes 
into the parliamentary session. So instead 
of making the withdrawal of judges an ex- 
cuse for every crack pot to run wild, let’s 
make it the opportunity to go back to the 
teaching, guiding job which is ours. 


Students shouldn't continue to leave dis- 
cussion contests with the feeling of having 
accomplished nothing and with an antag- 
onism against further participation in “such 
a farce. Instead they should feel the 
discussion has been valuable right through 
the parliamentary session and that they 
have learned a great deal from it. 


. 


The responsibility rests with the coaches. 
Will we make discussion a valuable, ed- 
ucational experience? Of will we side with 
the less mature among our students and 
let discussion be a confounding of issues 
and a rejection of creative thinking? 
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GILBERT RAU 
Central Missoyri State College 
I hold discussion in the highest esteem, 
yet I have no enthusiasm for it as a con- 
test event. It is a fine idea on the part of 
our National President to sound out chap- 
ter sponsors and their students on this 
activity as a Pi Kap event. my 
thinking on the subject. 


Here is 


Group investigation into mutual prob- 
lems is a mighty important process. Cert- 
ainly sound discussion is essential to effec- 
tive decision making. Pi Kap coaches and 
students who read this do no need to have 
the definitions of discussion and debate 
spelled out here. American democratic 
activity begins with investigation (discus- 
sion) and proceeds into decision (debate ) 
There should be no surprise when we note 
the presence of discussion with debate in 


so many speech tournaments. We need 
training and practice in both. 
When at a tournament | always hope 


that I am not selected to judge or eval- 
uate the discussion event. Forcing the 
group investigation process into a contest 
has weakening effect on the purposes of 
(liscussion it seems to me. The group 
of students participating together for an 
hour should work as a group and if ob- 
servations and evaluations are made at all, 
they should center on the productivity of 
the individuals working together. I have 
yet to judge or evaluate a college discus- 
sion event, however, where the produc- 
tivity of the group was the chief focus of 
attention. 


Discussion as a contest event affords 
plenty of practice. This can be of value 
and so serves perhaps as the main justi- 
fication for it. However, sadly to say, it 
is not designed to affect individual in- 
sight and improvement. We launch our 
students into rounds of discussion, intent 
upon finding the best among them, de- 
emphasizing purposes and values. We for- 
ensic coaches are assuming a lot when we 
assert that discussion as a contest event is 
good training for our students. Instead 
of searching for evidence of improvement, 
we are busy setting up a seating chart of 
participants in the competitive section. We 
are judging and rating each person against 











a yardstick or against fellow competitors. 
We must do this because our immediate 
goal is to award the best discussants. Our 
thinking is wrong when we try to force 
discussion into a contest in order to include 
it among other speech forms which logi- 
cally can be conducted that way. 


Further, I would like to suggest that 
discussion as a contest event can encourage 
malpractice. It affords plenty of practice 
to be sure, but we should look carefully 
into the quality of such practice. Remem- 
ber that since we set up discussion as a 
contest with final awards, our own students 
are out to win those awards. Am | the 
only coach to overhear his discussion win- 
ners say, “I sure fixed the chairman in the 
last round. I beat him to the summary 
just before we closed.” Or, “The rest of us 
decided to jump on so-and-so in the next 
round and did he take a beating.” Or, 
“In the last tour.ament my judges said 
I didn’t talk enough, so this time I talked 
all the time and made a superior.”’ These 
are not exaggerations, | am sorry to say. 
These are actual quotes which stick like 
nettles in the memory. 


This writer had the distinct pleasure of 
serving as chairman of the discussion event 
at the Redlands Convention. Sitting in a 
remote office, it was routine to tabulate 
the rounds of discussion ratings. It was 
a matter of simple arithmetic to come out 
with percentages of superior discussants, 
excellent discussants, and good discussants, 
But to me the matter was far from clear 
as to whv we made a contest out of a shar- 
ing process, and why we elevated certain 
individuals for special acclaim. I believe so 
even though one of my students received 
superior and another an excellent certificate 
there. Also puzzling to me was the wide 
range of judging for that event. It seemed 
to me as the widely divergent ratings were 
tabulated that the issue was doubtful as 
to who was superior, excellent, or good 
discussant. The brief judging card sup- 
plied each faculty observer seemed con: 
stant enough ; the human factor of observer 
seemed an uncontrolled variable, however. 
Nevertheless, your discussion committee 
dutifully tabulated each judgment made 


and then followed through with certificate 
awards, 


Presiding at the final parliamentary ses- 
sion in the Greek theatre was anything 
but routine. Here was a chance to feel 
and study the attitudes and convictions 
of our fine Pi Kap participants. You will 
recall that discussion at Redlands did not 
take the form of a congress. There were 
rounds of discusison followed by an abrid- 
ged parliamentary session. Adopting the 
rules employed at the Kalamazoo parlia- 
mentary session, your discussion committee 
drastically limited freedom of discussion 
and debate; only faculty could serve as 
presiding officer, secretary, and parlia- 
mentarian and Roberts Rules of Order 
were superseded by special committee rules, 
as in the denial of certain amendments. 
Naturally, our student participants rebelled 
at these restraints. In fact, a tense mom- 
ent occurred at the opening of the final 
session when a motion to adjourn was made. 
This motion was defeated and our stu- 
dents played the game to the end of the 
allotted time. Your discussion committee 
asked the participants in the event for criti- 
cisms and suggestions. One was made 
that in the final parliamentary session 
Roberts Rules of Order be followed. This 
meant that they did not wish the faculty 
committee to draw up special abridgments 
of Roberts Rules of Order. To me, looking 
back at that interesting experience, I sus- 
pect that our Pi Kap students -would relish 
a congress event with generous time set 
aside for it and with Roberts Rules of 
Order functionally employed. Our stu- 
dents should be polled across the country 
on this.. Do they favor a congress? What 
do they think of disctission as a contest 
event ? 





To round up and wind up, I believe our 
thinking is right when we cannot quite 
hring ourselves to throw discussion bodily 
out of our tournaments and conventions. 
Rather, there is a firm and widespread 
desire to retain discussion in some form. 
Frankly, I am critical of discussion as a 
contest event and so have no enthusiasm 
for it in that form. But I do hold dis 
cussion training and practice in the highest 
esteem. 
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Few satisfactions exceed those that come from 
personal achievement and growth. Directors 
of Forensics often find their most valuable 
rewards in noting that their debaters and 
speakers are developing in powers of analysis 
and critical thinking, in reflective and mature 
attitudes, and in abilities to speak convincingly. 
Forensic students themselves get a new glow 
in their eves when they realize they are learning 
to think more clearly and to express themselves 
more forcefully on the debate platform. With 
this experience comes an_ exhilarating sense 
of confidence and security. Nothing that hap 
pens in forensics is so important as this growth 
of students’ personal powers of perception and 
intellectual effectivenes. 





Our forensic fraternities were established, and continue to exist, in order to 
provide motivation to students to develop these powers and abilities. They were 
founded also to honor those who were progressing toward this sort of self- 
realization. Those who sit on the side-lites and take critical pot-shots at compet- 
itive speech activities must feel some stirrings of their educatonal consciences 
when they note how forensic students in the extra-classroom efforts often achieve 
more quickly and more thoroughly most of the common objectives of college 
courses. 


Sponsors of our chapters need to keep in mind these things that can and do 
happen to members of their forensic squads. Only a strong desire to develop in 
their students the abilities to reason carefully, to use evidence validly, to recog- 
nize fallacies in arguments, to express themselves cogently. and to face contro- 
versy objectively will make directors of forensics enthusiastic about their work. 


It always is disheartening to hear of a chapter in our fraternity that is on the 
downgrade. This sometimes means that a sponsor has lost sight of the values of 
the program. He has forgotten what can take place in the development of persons 
through forensic activities. At other times it may mean that administrators too 
have overlooked the educaional values of a vigorous forensic program. Occas- 
sionally, also, the speech activities may have been swallowed up by the hundreds 
of other campus activities that clamor for the students’ ener gies. Whatever the 
reason, a weak chapter is a sign that somehow the educational sights have been 
misdirected. 


The constitution of Pi Kappa Delta provides that lethargic chapters cannot 
remain in good standing with the fraternity. Now, before the provincial tourna- 
ments get under way, is a good time to remind ourselves of what the rules are. 
Article V, Division B, Section 3 states: “Each chapter must be represented at 
each regular biennial convention unless excused by the Provincial Governor with 
the approval of the National President.” The same article, Division A, Section 
13, has this to say about attendance at the national conventions: “Any chapter 
failing to have a delegate at two consecutive national conventions shall be placed 

probation.” 


The assumption here, of course, is that attendance at provincial and national 
conventions is a good sign of a chapter's health. Obviously this may not always 
reflect the activity going on within the local unit, but normally a lively chapter 
will feel that participating in speech activities with other chapters is a nec essary, 
part of the total program of the fraternity. Let us therefore strive for 100% 
attendance at the province meetings this year. If all chapters have done their 
work well, the students participating in these fraternity meetings will have an 
educational experience of real significance. Their achievements in the competitive 
events will be a measure of how far they have come in realizing their potentials. 
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From The Secretary's Desk 


In Pi Kappa Delta, springtime is initiation 
time. An impressive initiation service is a 
fitting climax to the forensic season. Member- 
ship applications will be processed in this office 
as rapidly as possible and every effort made 
to get membersnip cards to you in time for for- 
mai presentation. Members who have qualified 
for advanced degrees should keep their record 
up to date by sending in a report on form Bb. 
i.very year alumni of twenty years and more re- 
quest the privilege of ordering keys. After this 
much time has elapsed it is difticult to verify your 
eligibility for jewels for advanced degrees if your 
record has not been kept up to date before 
graduation. 


An appropriate membership certificate, 842 by 11 inches, suitable for framing 
is also available from this office for a fee of 50 cents. The limited number of 
orders for membership certificates indigates that many members are not aware 
that these are available. 


Key orders are received every month with a steady increase towards the end 
of the school year. Keys are not kept on hand at this office but are engraved 
with the members name, school, and number of acquisition at the Balfour factory. 
Orders placed early in the year are often completed within two weeks, while 
those placed in April, May and June may require six to eight weeks for complet- 
ion. Indications are that the present price list will prevail through the present 
school year with an increase in prices to be anticipated by September. Husbands, 
wives, and friends of Pi Kappa Delta members often find that Pi Kappa Delta 
keys make appropriate gifts for special occasions such as birthdays, Christmas 
and anniversaries. An increasing number of schools use them as forensic awards, 
provided through the school budget . We still receive an order now and then in 
which four copies of the order is sent. This is no longer necessary as all orders 
are remade in this office before it is sent to the factory. 


Requests for information from prospective chapters continue to arrive. More 
than fifty such requests have been received in the last four vears. Some of 
these schools, unable to meet Pi Kappa Delta requirements, are working to im- 
prove their forensic program, looking forward to establishing a chapter in the 
future. Final approval has been given to Morris Harvey College, Charleston, 
West Virginia. Several other petitions are being processed by the Charter 
Committee and one or two others may be approved by the end of the year. 


Recently, someone doing research in the Library of Congress, was unable to 
find the Forensic on file there. Back issues have been sent to the Library of 
Congress and the file will be kept up to date in the future. However, several 
issues have been completely exhausted. Do you have extra copies of early issues 
of the Forensic that could be used to bring the Library of Congress file up to date? 


I,atest Membership issued: No. 20228 Charles Keith Evans, Ft. Hays State 
College, Kansas. 


Latest key issued: No. 17095 Miles Schulze, North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 
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Chapter Notes 


California Institute of Technology 


Four Tech debaters put on a demon- 
stration debate on last year’s topic Re- 
solved: That the United States should 


extend diplomatic recognition to Commu- 
nist China, before the Pasadena chapter 
of the Committee for the United Nations. 
The four debaters, Andrew Perga, Gene 
Cordes, Rube Moulton, and Mike Bliecher, 
placed first at the Western Speech Assoc- 
iation tournament last year and received 
a superior rating at the Pi Kappa National 
tournament held at Redlands on the same 
topic. Since the debate was a demonstration 
the constructive speeches were 8 minutes 
in length, while only one rebuttal of 4 
minutes duration was allowed each team. 


The debate was held at a luncheon meet- 


Dubuque University 


The lowa Lambda Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque has an active program 
outlined for the year. Eight people have 
been participating in various forensic ac- 
tivities. 


Back Row: 
Laube, and Richard Van Iten. 


Nels Turnquist, Richard Stricker, Ed Sheppley, 
Front: 


ing of the Committee at which some 175 
members were in attendance. The presi- 
dent of the local chapter commented that 
the demonstration was the most stimu- 
lating and effective program ever put on 
before his chapter. The teams are under the 
direction of Dwight Thomas who has re- 
placed Lester R. McCrery at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology this year. 


In the near future, the Gamma chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta at Cal Tech will ar- 
range for a spring dinner and party and 
will vote in approximately 10 new members 
to the organization. Plans are also in 
progress to organize an extensive series 
of both intra and inter school practice 
debates in preparation for the Pepperdine 
tournament. 


The first intercollegiate activity atten- 
ded was the Grinnell Discussion Conference 
in November. The five students who at- 
tended were: Anne Bartholomew, Don 
Laube, Richard Stricker, Nels Turnquist, 
and David Zollars. Ratings of superior 
and excellent were received in discussion, 





Anne Bartholomew, David Zollars, Don 


Forensic Director Tom Olbricht 














and two excellent ratings in argumenta- 
tive speaking. 


Also in November the squad attended 
the Bradley University tournament at Pe- 
oria. The same personnel made the trip 
except Nels Turnquist who was replaced 
by Richard Van Iten. The five partici- 
pated in six individual events and received 
six certificates of excellence. Laube and 
Zollars represented the University in debate 
on the affirmative and Stricker and Van 
Iten on the negative. 


On December 2, two debate teams trav- 
eled to Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, for a trimeet. Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids was the other school represented. 
The two teams from each school debated 
two rounds. The first round was reg- 
ulation debate and the second round was 
cross examination. All involved thought 
this was a profitable and inexpensive ex- 
perience. 


Future meets included the Normal Ilh- 
nois Tournament in January, a_tri-meet 
at Upper Iowa University in February, 
the Iowa Forensic Association conference 
in March, and the Pi Kappa Provincial 
which will be at Eau Claire State in April. 


The Chapter is also sponsoring for the 
second year a high school speech festi- 
val for the tri-state area. 


Hardin-Simmons University 


The slogan of Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity, “Great Today-Greater Tomorrow’, 
has proved true in forensic activities on 
the campus of H-SU. 

Last May the Theta chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta at H-SU played the role of initiator 
to one of the newest chapters of PKD. 
This newly formed chapter was the Xi of 
Abilene Christian College, another great 
school of Abilene, Texas. The new chap- 
ter was initiated at a formal banquet at 
the Windsor Hotel. Dr. Reiff, Presi- 
dent of H-SU and former PKD member 
gave a speech of welcome to the new chap- 
ter and Rex P. Kyler. head of the Speech 
Department of ACC gave a speech of res- 
ponse. This new chapter has proved ac- 
tive in PKD. Early this year the Xi Chap- 
ter played host to the Theta Chapter of 





H-SU at a reception on the campus of 
ACC, 

Debaters of H-SU have set an enviable 
record for themselves at the three tourna- 
ments they have attended this year. At the 
Texas Tech Tournament, a girls team com- 
posed of Wretha Whittle and Maridell 
Fisher went through the tournament un- 
defeated and received the highest team rat- 
ings of any girls teams in the tournament. 
ater at the all girl’s tournament of Texas 
University, another girls team compsed of 
Clara Ann Bennett and Dorothy Stone 
placed third in the entire tournament. At 
this tournament, Wretha Whittle got to 
the finals in poetry reading. The last meet, 
that of Texas A&M proved as reward- 
ing as the other two. <A boys team of 
Bill Ballinger and Jimmy Horn won five 
out of six debates and again Wretha Whit- 
tle and Maridell Fisher had. the highest 
team ratings of any girls team entered in 
the mixed tournament. 

A freshman Reading contest with schol- 
arship awards is currently arousing interest 
at H-SU 

()fficers of the Theta Chapter are: Presi- 
dent, Maridell Fisher; Vice-President, Eu- 
gene Claburn; Secretary-Treasurer, Wre- 
tha Whittle; and Reporter, Vangie Reiff. 


Los Angeles State College 


Los Angeles State College’s California 
Lambda Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta has 
enjoyed a splendid semester of forensics. 
Armed with a $1700 budget and courage, 
the fall, 1955 semester opened up with a 


beach party at Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia, which many members and_ their 
wives and friends attended. After this 


successful launching of the new semester, 
the team hosted a College Speech Clinic 
on October 8. The first tournament of the 
season was an individual events meet at 
San Diego State College on October 21 
and 22. This was a real work-out for 
“our boys”. Perhaps this is a misnomer, 
for included in the group were three young 
ladies: Joy Hunt, in upper division; Ruth 
Cartwright; and Cary Bedakas, lower, 
lower division. The rest of the team of 
seventeen included in upper division men; 
Alan Dinehart, Phillip Kelly, Frank Kent, 
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Thomas Giles, Ross Gearhart, Benjamin 
Wyatt, Louis Negrete, and Jesse Wall. 
In lower division men; Donald Tokowitz, 
Edward Couture, William Pippin, Hal 
Mintz, Norman Rosen ,and Paul Zetter- 
sten participated. Accompanying the squad 
were Mr. J. T. Daniel and Dr. Charles 
Mudd. The team received superior and 
excellent awards. 


At the LACC debate tournament on 
November 4 and 5, all of the squad partici- 
pated with the team of Frank Kent and 
Phil Kelly taking gold medals as an un- 
defeated team. 


At the Western States Tournament at 
Parkland, Washington on November 2t- 
23, LASC students participated including 
Kent, Kelly, Rosen, Tokowitz, Negrete, 
and Dinehart. The team was accompanied 
by Dr. Sillars. 


December 9g and 10 at the Occidental 
College Tournament for non-Western par- 
ticipants, every person received at least 
one award. Qn the evening after the 
Occidental Tournament, a jubilant group 
gathered at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sillars for a business meeting and initiation 
of new members to PKD. Present also was 
the chapter’s new sponsor, Dr. Robert 
Catheart. After the business and initiation 
had been finished, the group settled back 


to an evening of hamburgers-with all 
the trimmins’-and reminiscences of past 
triumphs through the means of koda- 


chrome lantern slides. 


Following the holidays, the squad be- 
gan preparing for a tournament at UCLA 
and during the meeting of the chapter, 
new officers for the spring, 1956 semes- 
ter were elected: Frank Kent, President; 
Don Tokowitz, Vice-President ; Ross Gear- 
hart, Secretary-Treasurer; and Edward C. 
Couture, Corresponding Secretary. 


On Thursday, February 2, 1956, at the 
home of Phil Kelly, six new members were 
initiated into PKD including Cary Beda- 
kas, Benjamin Wyatt, Thomas Giles, Joy 
Hunt Sutter, Louis Negrete and Alan 
Dinehart. The new officers were installed 
and a business meeting was held, supple- 
mented by coffee and do-nuts. 


This brought to a close one of the most 
successful (by actual record) semesters 
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ever enjoved by the squad and chapter; 
and the spring, 1956 semester promises 
to be at least as good and perhaps better, 
since the squad has moved to new head- 
quarters on the new San Bernadino Free- 
way Campus of LASC, heralding an in- 
creased enrollment and improved facil- 
ities for all. 


Mississippi Southern College 


The Mississippi Delta chapter, Mississip- 
pi Southern College, recently initiated 
Bettye Deaton, Gene Fisher, Mary Lynn 
Johnson, Leroy Peavy, Jack Stone, Edna 
Stubblefield, and Kearney Travis, Jr. 

Initiation ceremonies were conducted by 
President John Bevon, Vice-President Bob 
rumfield, and Secretary Margaret Lilly. 

The Southern squad has participated this 
year in discussion tournaments, legislative 
assemblies, debate, and individual events 
at the following: University of Alabama 
Discussion Conference, Louisiana State 
University Forensic progression, Louisiana 
Tech debate tournament, Mississippi Coll- 
ege tournament, Mississippi Youth Con- 
gress, University of Florida debate tourna- 
ment and Millsaps debate tournament. 

February 10-11 Mississippi Southern is 
host to the Gulf State Speech Festival, 
an annual tournament featuring debate, 
original speaking, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, oral interpretation of literature, radio 
speaking, and after dinner speaking. 

In April Southern will be the host col- 
lege for the Southern Speech Association 
tournament and Congress of Human Re- 
lations. 


Other events scheduled for the inter- 
collegiate forensic squad during the year 
include Pensacola Junior College tourna- 
ment, Florida State University tourna: 
ment, Magnolia Tournament of M.S.C.W.. 
and the Pi Kappa Delta provincial at Cook- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Earlier in the year Mississippi Southern 
sponsored a debate workshop for high 
schools, which was attended by area high 
schools from Alabama and Mississippi. A 
feature of the program was a demonstration 
debate by Southern varsity debaters and 
Millsaps ( Missisippi Alpha) debaters. 





Ottawa University 


our members of the Ottawa University 
debate squad presented a regulation debate 
before the lowa Retail Farm Equipment 
Association Convention on the 29th of 
November and the Illinois Retail Farm 
Equipment Association on the 3rd of Dec- 
ember. The topic debated was “Resolved: 
that farm equipment should be subject to 
fair trade laws.” This topic is a very con- 
troversial one in the farm equipment in- 
dustry. 


The group was very well received and 
the exhibition was considered a_ success. 
Dodgen and Company, who manufacture 
farm eauipment, sponsored the trip. The 
debaters were Jack Bremer, John Ross, 
Wilma Rugh, Vernon Barnes, and accom- 
panying them were Coach Richard Chart- 
ier and John Dodgen. 


The squad also participated in the tourn- 
aments held at lowa State Teachers College, 
Kansas State and Southwestern. 


Twelve debaters are active in Ottawa 
this vear under the direction of our new 
coach Richard Chartier, past O.U. debater 
and Pi Kappa Delta member. 


St. Olaf College 


Close to 100 of the best high school 
debaters in the Midwest travel to St. Olaf 
College January 27 for a two-day tourna- 
ment in four different speech contests. The 
St. Olaf Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, nat- 
ional forensic society is sponsoring the 
event, and has set aside trophies for the 
winners in debate, oratory, extemporan- 
eous speaking, and radio speaking. This 
is the first program of its kind at St. Olaf, 
but club members hope to turn this ex- 
perience into annual events on campus. 
While on campus, the high school speakers 
will stay in dormitories, close to the scene 
of verbal battle, and will be guests of the 
college at a welcome banquet the first even- 
ing of the weekend program. The topic 
for debate at this session is “Resolved— 
That the federal government should guar- 
antee higher education to qualified high 
school graduates through grants to coll- 
eges and universities.” 


Southwestern College 


The Kansas Delta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta has been quite active the past two 
months. On October 22 we had the annual 
homecoming banquet for members and 
alumni at which Dr. J. Thompson Baker, 
former debate coach here and founder of 
the first debate tournament, was the 
speaker. 


At the high school tournament Novem- 
ber 11 and 12. 88 teams from twenty- 
four Kansas schools participated. The 
college invitational tournament December 
g and 10 brought 112 teams from thirty- 
eight schools in 8 states. 


The Southwestern College debate squad 
has participated in the Triangular Tourna- 
ment at Southwestern, the Kansas State 
College Novice Tournament at Manhattan, 
Karsas, the CIC Tournament here at 
Southwestern at which they received first 
places, the East Central State College, 
(klahoma, at which they received sup- 
erior sweepstakes in 3 out of 4 divisions, 
the tournament at Edmond, Oklahoma, 
end their own invitational tournament. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


(Picture on following page) 


Miss Norma Turner, a member of the 
Tennessee Tech Chapter of Pi Kappa Del- 
ta, recently received debate honors in the 
All-Southern Debate Tournament held at 
Agnes Scott College January 13-14. Miss 
Turner earned third place honors in indir 
vidual debating. In additon, with her col- 
league Miss Jimmy Bradley, Miss Turner 
was named champion negative debate team. 

William Harris, also a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta, and Miss Turner received 
ratings of excellent in the Tenth Annual 
Alabama Discussion Tournament held at 
Tuscaloosa, November 4-5. Other mem- 
bers of the Tech speech activities who mer- 
ited awards in the discussion tournament 
include: Miss Bradley, who received a 
superior rating; and Tommy Church, who 
was rated excellent. 
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Everett Derryberry, president of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, was presented the debate trophies 
received by Tech debaters in the All-Southern Debate Tournament held at Agnes Scott College. Present- 
ing the trophies to the president are: from the left, Miss Jimmie Bradley who holds the trophy, represent- 
ing the champion negative debate honor; and Miss Norman Turner who holds her individual debating 


honor trophy. 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire 


Debaters from Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, won the Minnesota Women’s 
Championship for 1955 at the tournament 
held at Mankato State Teachers College 
on December g and 10. Jocelyn Gilbert- 
son, sophomore, and Rose Pribil, junior, re- 
mained undefeated in tourney debate. 

Second place in the tournament went to 
St. Olaf. Third place was won by the Eau 
Claire team of Irene Schlei, freshman and 
Patricia Litsheim, senior. Highest in- 
dividual speaker score went to Miss Lit- 
sheim of Eau Claire. 


Wisconsin State College 
River Falls 


Wisconsin State College at Oshkosh 
placed first and won the trophy in the 
annual “B’’ debate tournament on January 
14, 1956, at Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls. Forty-five teams representing 14 
Minnesota and Wisconsin Colleges and 
Universities participated. River Falls placed 
second and teams representing St. Olaf Col- 





leg placed third and fourth. <All four 
teams were undefeated and placed third 
an fourth. All four teams were undefeated 
and places were won on the basis of points. 


After-dinner finalists, speaking on the 
subject, “This is My Racket” were Dick 
Doetkott, River Falls; first place; Jack 
Tierney, Bethel, second; Jim Johnson, Eau 
Claire, third; and Roger Hanson, River 
Falls, fourth. 


Four Minnesota debaters and two Wis- 
consin debaters were named to the all- 
tournament team. They were Gale Seivers, 
Oshkosh with 53 points; John Brandt of 
St. John’s University with 50 points; Mere- 
dith Berg of St. Olaf with 50 points; 
Wayne Anderson of the University of 
Minnesota with 48 points; William Dele- 
hanty of the Colleg of St. Thomas with 
48 points; and Bob Johnson of River Falls 
with 48 points. 


The River Falls Tournament is held in 
order to give less experienced students an 
opportunity to participate in intercollegiate 
debates. Eligibility is determined on prev- 
ious experience. After dinner speaking 
is open to beginners only. The tournament 
is a project of the local PKD Chapter. 


Editorial 


As the new editorial regime of the 
Forensic goes to press for the third time, 
we are in a position to appraise the prob- 
lems of production and we are able to eval- 
uate some of the innovations we are at 
tempting. The most significant problem 
we have had to date has been in the matter 
of balance. Your editor conceives of the 
Forensic as a magazine which should con- 
tain the following items: 1) Expressions 
of thoughtful opinions on subjects that are 
for the good of our order; 2) Communi- 
cation of news from the national organ- 
ization to the provinces and chapters; 
3) The publication of reports of activ- 
ities from all the chapters; 4) The pres- 
entation of news about those who are Pi 
Kappa Delta alumni. 


If you will glance at the three issues 
for which we have been responsible, you 
will note that these features have not been 
in balance. The principal problem has 
been in the area of securing material for 
the first mentioned item. However, you 
will see that these features have not been 
era! flood of such materials. This did not 
happen accidentally, but primarily through 
continued requests on our part and through 
some personal correspondence with those 
who have submitted articles in this area. 

The article on the history of the first 
tournament by Edna Sorber of South- 
western College grew out of some chapter 
notes in which Associate Editor Sillars 
noticed an idea for an article. When you 
read the article | think you will agree that 
it is a distinct contribution to the history 
of forensics. 

The speech which we are printing was 
delivered at a special breakfast for mem- 
bers of the American Forensic Association 
which was held on the occasion of the 
Speech Association of America Conven- 
tion last December in Los Angeles. Your 
editor was chairman of this affair and he 
and several score other debate coaches from 
across the country were so impressed with 
the speech that we sought to have it pub 
lished. We. present it as an interesting 
expression of opinion and support on the 
general subject of argumentation in Ameri- 
can life. 


We are printing our first student article 
in this issue. written by Jerry Boime, a 
senior at Pepperdine and a delegate to 
the Redlands Convention last year. His 
article is the type of reflective article which 
we would like to have from students. Per- 
haps this example will give other students 
of our order stimulation for writing articles 
for the Forensic. 

As a result of some of the discussions 
in the National Council, we decided to be- 
gin a series of articles on the topic, “Group 
Discussion as a Competitive Forensic E- 
vent.” After your editor wrote to several 
forensic directors throughout the coun- 
try seeking articles, he received in the mail 
the letter from I. G. Morrison of Phillips 
University. All sponsors of PKD have re- 
ceived this letter and are aware that it 
announces Professor Morrison’s appoint- 
ment as chairman of a special sub-com: 
mittee to conduct a study on this subject. 
The Forensic therefore feels that these ar- 
ticles are well timed expressions of opin- 
ion on a subject vital to the good of our 
order. 

We are pleased to present three articles 
which we have entitled a symposium on 
the topic. You will note that each writer 
presents an article which is critical of dis- 
cussion as it is presently conducted in our 
tournaments. However, you will find that 
the slant and conclusions of each article 
are varied. The first article was written 
by Herman Cohen, Director of Forensics 
at the University of Oregon. Although 
not from a PKD school, Professor Cohen 
has exerted leadership in the area of 
tournament discussion on the West Coast. 
Gilbert Rau of Central Missouri State 
College was chairman of the discussion 
event at the Redlands Convention. Rau 
is a member of Professor Morrison’s sub- 
committee. Miss Cunera van Emmerik 
of Central College, Iowa was a member of 
the discussion committee at Redlands. 

We have written to others throughout 
the country on this topic and anticipate 
several other articles in succeeding issues. 
We will also begin soon a series of articles 
on the place of forensics in the different 
types of higher educational institutions. 

Emmett T. Long 
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The Problem Child 


by Ada Picaizen 
San Diego State College 


In Oration rated Superior at Redlands 


Beyond the purple mountains of Tibet, 
over the grandeur of the Himalayas, past 
the slowly winding Jumna River, between 
the bad roads of the dusty, poverty stricken 
plains of Pakistan, seated on the ‘Lotus 
flower” calm and impassive, above passion 
and desire, beyond the storm and strife 
of the world, sits the land of gods and 
Hindu temples—INDIA. India with its 
sorrows, and triumph India with its 
snake charmers, with its millions of hung- 
ry impoverished people . . its land reforms. 
India the neutral, the non committed— 
under the guidance of the handsome, dig- 
nified, half Western, half Asian, and whol- 
ly puzzling Nehru—a man whose personal 
popularity has remained largely undimmed 
—India, the problem child of American 
diplomacy. 

America knows well the facts on hand. 
She knows that in the great struggle of 
ideologies which exists today, history will 
largely be written in Asia in the coming 
years—and she knows so well that the 
heart of Asia, and the key to her future 
lies in the billion or more people who live 
in the largely uncommitted nations which 
stretch along the periphery of Communist 
China and the Soviet Union—from Cairo 
to Tokvo--and she knows so well that 
the strategic, geographic, and political cen- 
ter of this area is INDIA—calm and im- 
passive—India, whose independent for- 
eign policy is the subject of much criticism. 
The importance of this strategic vastly 
populated domain can not be underesti- 
mated. It is therefore essential that we 
obtain an understanding of the complex 
and controversial policies and problems of 
the land whose very fate may involve all 
of mankind. Come with me, then, as we 
explore the dynamics of the land of Taj 
Mahal. 

How much do we know of the history 
of the Asian half of the human race? 
When one stops to think of the ruins of 
ancient 15th century universities, one be- 
gins to realize how young America is. 
Think of the University of Behar which 
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flourished 500 years before Europe was 
to see the beginnings of such institutions 
in Paris and Oxford. It is surprising how 
little is taught in our modern school systems 
about this vast and vital part of the world 
and its great ages. 

Qf the history which most of us learn, 
chances are, it begins in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, moves to Greece, by way of Crete, 
takes you through Rome, and finally ends 
with France and England. Why is it 
when students in a large American city 
were asked to learn the 100 most important 
dates in the history of mankind, only one 
was an Asian event, and that was in 1857, 
when Commodore Perry first opened the 
doors of Japan. Every schoolboy reads 
of Alexander's march to India, but how 
many of the know of the civilizations which 
he found there. We know that India 
was the fabulous land whose wealth in 
the «5th century drew Western explorers 
and adventurers, but of the 300 years be- 
fore Christ and the 1400 years after, we 
Americans study almost nothing of the 
Golden Era of the Gupta Kings and the 
Muslim invasions. We know that India 
was the aim of the voyage on which Colum- 
bus discovered America, but how many of 
us know anything of the great Mogul Em- 
pire which existed during the 16th and 17th 
centuries India does come into the text: 
book when Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Impress at a great durbar in Delhi in 1877, 
and we do know that following a series of 
campaigns led by Mahatma Ghandi be- 
tween the first two world wars, the Brit- 
ish left India to freedom in 1947. How 
little we know of the fair lady of the past 
before Columbus had set sail for India, 
and miscalculating, had discovered Ameri- 
ca. 

To understand the motives for the ac- 
tions of Asiatics, it is necessary to know 
something of their desires and hopes. As 
the word “colonialism” was a_ fighting 
word among 13 rebellious colonies in 
America not too long ago, so it is in India 
today, and for that matter — all of Asia. 
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It is colonialism “in every form” against 
which Nehru in India, U Nu in Burma, 
Soekarno in Indonesia, and even Mao tse 
Tung in China constantly vow eternal hos- 
tility. It is a word full of emotion and 
resentment. Asian peoples want no more 
Western occupation, domination or exploi- 
tation. Again, only history can make us 
fully cognizant of the passionate hatred 
attached to the word Colonialism. By the 
middle of the 18th century, the European 
colonial powers had pretty well divided up 
the map of the world among themselves. 
North and South America and South Asia 
were pawns in the fascinating game of 
power politics. The peoples of these lands 
and continents were governed by foreigners 
for the interests and profits of foreigners, 
and it was strange that all the foreigners 
were white and Western. 

No country profited more from empire 
than did England, on whom, the sun never 
set. Its brightest jewel in Winston Chur- 
ill’s words was India, with its enormous 
annual contribution to the British econo- 
my. “India” he once said, “was England's 
daily bread, that’s all.” By the middle of 
the 20th century, India was free, but as 
America is the example of free democratic 
development, so India is the example of 
colonial exploitation. Let me give you an 
example. Between 1814 and 1835, Brit- 
ain’s imports of cotton goods fell by more 
than 75%, while exports of cotton manu- 
factured goods to India rose more than 
50 times. A significant example of this 
disastrous development was the fact that 
the population of Dacca, an Indian manu- 
facturing center declined between 1815 
to 1835 from 330,000 to 36,000. It is 
experiences like these that underline In- 
dia’s foreign policy. The fear of colonial- 
ism is to Muslims, a bigger, more vivid and 
realistic threat than is Communism, and 
India’s historical experiences have only led 
her to this interpretation, and we in Ameri- 
ca are not attempting to understand this. 

On January 14, 1955, I read in my local 
newspaper, a comment by a_ prominent 
journalist, Constantine Brown. The con- 
tents of the article is familiar to enter- 
prising newspapers, analytical magazines, 
as well as thought rendering letters to the 
editors. It states as follows: 

“Premier Nehru, whose policies dom- 

inate that country is not a Communist. 


But he has an incurable hatred against 
the West. It is known that his political 
philosophy directs him towards close 
ties with Communist China whose 
game he has been consistently playing 
at international conferences in the past 
four years. It is much too dangerous a 
game.” 

It is not difficult to understand such 
an attitude, especially towards such things 
as India’s friendship with Communist Chi- 
na, whose government America refuses to 
recognize; as India’s commercial ties with 
Moscow. or such things as the adoption 
of the Communist conclusion three days 
after the thirty eight parallel was crossed 
in Korea. For Americans who take these 
facts for granted, the immense significance 
of the stands taken by the Indian govern 
ment at such times is hard to appreciate, 
but an effort must be made to understand 
their poim of view. for therein lies the 
factor which may determine the balance of 
power in the Far East, and for that matter 
possibly, the whole world. 

Geopolitics has much to do with it. A 
quick glance at Middle East and So. East 
“sia clearly reveals that in either area, the 
presence of an unfriendly power would be 
a serious threat to India’s very existence 
as an independent nation. Two powers exist 
today, Russia and China, who have historic 
economic and political reasons for seeking 
to extend their influence into both these 
regions. In view of this fact, is it not under- 
standa‘ie that neutrality be the predomi- 
nant philosophy ? 

Americans must understand that beneath 
India’s new foreign policy. there is a fam- 
iliar tinge. As we, for over 150 years tried 
to follow George Washington's farewell 
advice to “avoid entangling alliances” and 
to remain aloof from the age old struggle 
for power in Europe, so is India busy 
with her own domestic affairs. The in- 
herent philosophy is an attitude of studied 
aloofness to the conflict in the European 
theatre, because there is enough to keep 
them occupied at home. Should we in 
America find it difficult to understand that 
these are the natural expressions of the vital 
interests of a new state, when we practiced 
this doctrine, ourselves ? 

For us, World communism in its ex- 
pansionist aspect, is a danger to peace and 
freedom. For India, the picture is clouded, 





ced 


and 


led, 


because she turns around and sees her 
colonial masters the British, in Suez, Singa- 
pore, Cyprus, with oil interests in Iran, 
and the French in Indo China, the Dutch 
in Indonesia. The habit of thinking built 
up over two hundred years under colonial 
rule and sharpened for many Indian leaders 
by long terms in British imperial prisons, 
cannot be easily forgotten. 

One thing seems certain, and it is this. 
We cannot expect to see real friendly Indo- 
American relations until we in America 
are prepared to accept India’s right to have 
a view point of her own. We cannot con- 
tinue to project our fears on them. The 
insistence of the axiom that “Those who 
are not for us must be against us” may 
lose us many a friend. In the game of power 
politics, one cannot afford to lose friends, 
or even mild acquaintances. 

We in America can only wish that India 
and the other new nations of Asia, succeed 
in achieving economic and political stability 





within the framework of Freedom. It is the 
greatest guarantee that Americans can hope 
for. We must learn to understand and 
appreciate her actions, so that Anglo Indian 
friendship is sustained. 


Yes, over the mountains of Tibet and 
the majestic Himalayas, there sits the land 
of gods and hindu temples. It is calm and 
impassive and aloof from entangling alli- 
ances. Turn back the pages of American 
history, and you will find the same ante 
foreign attitudes, the same high tariffs and 
the same isolation. It was this policy upon, 
which America built the foundation of a 
continent and a great democracy. Just 
as the world listened to us in the days of 
our democratic youth, we should listen to 
India, and as the years move along Amert 
ca, India and Free Asia will pull closer 
and closer together as our share in the 
same kind of future becomes clearer to us 


all. 





Provincial Tournaments 


PROVINCE OF THE PLAINS 

March 15-17 at Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas. Edna Sorber is direc- 
tor of the tournament. Activities include 
debate, discussion, oratory, extemp. 


PROVINCE OF MISSOURI and PRO- 
VINCE OF ILLINOIS 

April 12-14 bi-province at William Jew- 
ell College, Liberty, Missouri. Georgia 
Bowman is director of the tournament. 
Activities include debate, oratory, extemp. 


PROVINCE OF PACIFIC 
April 5-7 at College of the 

Stockton, California. Ed Betz is director 
of the tournament. Activities include 


debate, oratory, extemp, impromptu, dis- 
cussion. 


PROVINCE OF THE SIOUX 
March 23-24 at Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Clara Chil- 
son is director of the tournament. Activ- 
ities include debate, oratory, extemp, and 
after dinner speaking. 
PROVINCE OF THE LOWER MISS- 
ISSIPPI 
March 29-31 at Texas Christian 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. E. L. 


Pacific, 


Uni- 
Pross 
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is director of the tournament. Activities 
include debate, extemp, oratory, after din- 
ner speaking. 


PROVINCE OF THE 
ISSIPPI 

April 13-14 at Wisconsin State College, 
Kau Claire. Grace Walsh is director of 
ihe tournament. Activities include debate, 
oratory, and extemp. 


UPPER MISS- 


PROVINCE OF THE SOUTHEAST 


April 19-21 at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. Herman 
Pinkerton is director. of the tournament. 


Activities include debate, extemp, discus- 
sion, oratory, and after dinner speaking. 


PROVINCE OF THE NORTHWEST 

March 29°31 at State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. W. H. Veatch is director 
of the tournament. Activities include de- 
bate, after dinner speaking, extemp, and 
oratory. 


PROVINCE OF THE LAKES 

April 9-11 at Grove City College, Grove 
City, Penn. James Paton is director of the 
tournament. Activities include debate, ora- 
tory, extemp, and discussion. 





Ridin’ The Provinces 


April 12-14 will mark the Golden Anni- 
versary Commemoration of America’s old- 
est forensic fraternity, Delta Sigma Rho. 
This marks a milestone not only for Delta 
Sigma Rho but for all the forensic hono- 
rary fraternities. It was just about fifty 
years ago that increased interest in inter- 
collegiate forensics began. These honoraries 
have helped to organize and direct the 
activity into sound educational channels. 
The members of all the forensic honoraries 
will surely join in the pledge of Delta 
Sigma Rho to act “in the service of free 
speech.” All of Pi Kappa Delta joins in 
wishing Delta Sigma Rho another fifty 


years of service of forensics. 


What should particularly interest the 
reader of THE FORENSIC about the 
Golden Anniversary celebration which will 
be held in conjunction with the Student 
Congress at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
is the ambitious program which Delta 
Sigma Rho has undertaken to strengthen 
itself financially. In “a statement of plans 
and financial needs” which was sent out 
to all Delta Sigma Rho alumni, Thorrel B. 
Fest, National President explains the pro- 
gram. 


The brochure points out the distinction 
which the alumni have had in being chosen 
as one in 100,000 of college graduates. It 
also points to the ten percent of Delta 
Sigma Rho members elected before 1928 
who now appear in Who’s Who. It might 
have gone on to remind the alumni of Delta 
Sigma Rho (or of any forensic honorary 
for that matter) of the numerous times 
they have written and spoken of the great 
value to be derived from participation in 
college forensics. 


The national officers of Delta Sigma 
Rho have set as their goals for this cele- 


bration a Student Congress at which every 


chapter is represented, the presentation of 
alumni awards for “outstanding service 
through speech,” the planning of the next 
fifty years, alumni reunions, the publication 
of. a Golden Anniversary Brochure and 
possible radio and television coverage. In 
addition to these convention programs they 
plan to spend $6,500 on improvements in 
THE GAVEL, their national publication, 
and $5,5co on a special volume of forensic 
studies. They also plan an active program 
of chapter visitation and the development 
of new activities and awards. 


They estimate that the total program 
will cost $42,625. They hope to meet this 
goal with four types of subscriptions by the 
alumni. The Anniversary Patron will pay 
the trip expenses to send a chapter's dele- 
gation to Chicago. The Congress Patron 
gives $100. The Congress Sponsor gives 
fifty dollars or more. The Congress Con- 
tributor gives from five to fifty dollars. 
The money may be designated for any of 
the activities the contributor wishes to 
name, 


I mentioned before that this is an 
ambitious program. The attempt to solicit 
over forty thousand dolars from alumni 
who have not, for the most part, kept in 
touch with the organization presents a 
real challenge. The members of Pi Kappa 
Delta should watch with interest the 
results of this canvass. But our concern 
should be more than a good will wish for 
a sister organization. It is a test to see if 
what we have heard from forensics alumni 
about how much they value their speech 
training can be translated into concrete 
action. 
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The fifty years of training which have 
been given to forensics by the forensic 
directors of Delta Sigma Rho and the 
slightly less than fifty years given by 
similar people in Pi Kappa Delta cannot 
be measured in hours or even weeks. Liter- 
ally years out of their lives have been given 
by such men as E. R. Nichols, Alan Nichols, 
Charles Battin, A. Craig Baird and Henry 
Lee Ewbank Sr., and for shorter periods 
of time many other men and women have 
worked tirelessly. In short, the investment 
in Pi Kappa Delta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau 
Kappa Alpha and Phi Rho Pi is consider- 
ably more than a mere $42,625; it can 
be measured in the lives of living men who 
might just as easily have done their jobs 
of teaching and allowed forensics to die. 
Who would have been the wiser but for 
these men. 


Surely we in Pi Kappa Delta cannot 
assume that our alumni would be any 
more willing than those of Delta Sigma 
Rho to prove that those years — those 
lives — were not wasted. For this reason 
Pi Kappa Delta members should wish 
Delta Sigma Rho to go over her goal. In 
a sense a concrete test of alumni loyalty 
to forensics is being undertaken. We all 
want to know if the small comfort of 
afirmative answers on the questionaires 
of studies are as meaningful as we have 
all hoped. 


Malcolm Sillars 


Chapter Directory 


Ohio, Continued 


Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 
Eta—-Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
lota—Kent State University, Kent 


OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Epsilon—Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada 
Theta—Sout eastern State College, Durant 
lota—-Central State College, Edmond 
Kappa—Phillips University, Enid 
Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Mu—Southwestern State College, Weatherford 


OREGON 


Alpha—-Linfield College, MeMinnville 
Beta— Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha —Grove City College, Grove City 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Zeta-—-University of South Carolina, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpba—Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—Yank on College, Yankton 
Delta—SD State College, Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Zeta—S.T.( Northern, Aberdeen 
Eta—Augus ana College, Sioux Falls 
lota--B'ack Hills State Teachers College, Spearfish 


TENNESSEE 

A'pha—-Maryville College, Maryville 

Gamma—State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Del a—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 
Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 

Beta —Trinity University, San Antonio 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—-Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Eta—Nort) Tevas State College, Denton 


Theta—Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
lota—Baylor University, Wac« 
Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 


San Marcos 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Naco- 
gdoches 

Nu—Texas A & I, Kingsville 

Xi—Abilene Christian College, Abilene 

Omicron—University of Houston, Houston 


WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Gamma—State College of Washington, Pullman 
Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 
Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 
Ze‘a—Western Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham 
Eta—St. Martin’s College, Olympia 
Theta—Whitman College, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beta—Marshal! College, Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Delta—State College, River Falls 
Epsilone—State College, Whitewater 
Zeta—State College, Eau Claire 





Kappa Delta Keys 


Miniature Small 
(with pin) (Lavaliere) 


Fraternity (Ruby) 

Proficiency (Amethyst) 

Honor (Emerald) 

Special Distinction (Diamond) 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


DEBATE 
(Pearl) 

. 4.70 

.. 3.38 

. 4.98 


7.78 


ORATORY 
(Ruby) 

.. 5.04 

4.70 

5.82 

. 8.62 


TWO ORDERS 
(Turquoise) 
5.27 
4.42 
5.54 


8.34 


THREE ORDERS 
(Diamond) 
8.62 
ae 
. 8.90 
11.70 


INSTRUCTION 
(Emerald) 
. 5.83 
. 4.98 
.. 6.10 
nscesais OO 


HONORARY 
(Sapphire) 

sess, 

. 4.42 

. 5.54 

8.34 


SPECIAL CHARGES 


For pin attachment on large and small sizes add $1.00. 
For white gold (special distinction only) add $1.00. 


Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) $1.50. 


Charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 


Allowances: Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold. 


Large and small keys $1.50 


Full value on rubies, sapphires, turquoises and emeralds exchanged for new jewels or white 


gold key. 


Miniature $1.00 


Handling charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 
Add 12% tax to all charges except handling charge and rejeweling charge. 


Address all key orders to the National Secretary, D. J. Nabors, East Central College, Ada, 


Oklahoma 


Note: The prices indicated are complete, including all taxes and the handling charge. 


96 


5.26 
4.42 
5.54 
13.38 


14.22 
13.38 
14.50 
22.34 








